KING JAMES   II

again prorogued. At the end of the year James systematically began to
apply to members of both Houses the methods which he had found so
successful with the judges. He called them one by one into his closet,
put to them his stock argument that the Test Act had been the product
of a wave of rage and panic on the Catholic question, asked them to
promise to support the repeal of the Test Act and the penal laws, and
if they refused or demurred (as they did in most cases) he dismissed them
from civil employment or from military or naval commands, had their
names erased from the Commission of the peace or from the list of
deputy lieutenants of their counties, or, if they had nothing tangible
that he could take from them, put them on his black list. The policy
underlying this action was clearly explained by Barrillon:

The King of England is resolved to come to a definite under-
standing with all those who are in posts in his gift and to ascertain,
before the reassembly of parliament, whether or no he can expect
from them what he desires; this demand for personal statements
and for explicit promises to consent to the repeal of the penal laws
and the Test Act is without precedent and is considered by many an
encroachment on their liberty and privileges.

A few of the actual dialogues between the King and members of the
two Houses were also reported at the time; that with Lord Maynard will
suffice as an example:

I have been told that the Lord Maynard alleged his conscience
would not permit him to part with the laws made for the preserva-
tion of the religion he professed. The King said there was no
matter of conscience in it. "No Sir?" he replied, "is not conscience
concerned in defence of religion ? I pray, if the Test be gone, what
hinders but you may bring whom you please, and as many as you
think fit, into the House of Lords, and so having the majority you
may make what laws you please, even against the religion esta-
blished.' ' To which the King made no reply, but bid his lordship
think better and speak with him again;

and the result of the audience was that Lord Maynard lost his post as
Controller of the Household and was succeeded by the King's son-in-
law, Waldegrave.

This conversation illustrates the impasse at which James had arrived
after he had been two years on the throne. In the first few months of his
reign he had seen clearly the difficulties of the situation; he was well
aware that in order to achieve the slightest modification of the penal